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In the images of the awful and terrible, with which the 
sacred poets abound, they plainly drew their descriptions 
from that violence of the elements, and those concussions 
of nature, with which their climate rendered them ac- 
quainted ; and they were sometimes accompanied by !and- 
slips, in which pieces of ground lying on a declivity, are 
removed from their place. ‘To these the Psalmist alludes, 
when he speaks of the mountains being “ carried into the 
midst of the sea,” (Ps. 46: 2;) of their “skipping like 
lambs, and the hills like young sheep,” (Ps. 14: 4, 6;) and 
Isaiah 24: 20; describes with great majesty a scene of 
this kind, when 


“The earth, reeleth to and fro like a drunkard; 
And moveth this way and that, like a lodge for the night.” 


Tornadoes or whirlwimds, and darkness, followed by thun- 
der, lightning and rain, or hail, were also very frequent 
during the winter and cold season in Judea and Arabia, 
and far exceeded any thing of that sort which happens in 
more temperate regions. [rom these phenomena, the sa- 
ered writers have learned many very expressive figures 
and allusions. Mr. Morier, describing the whirlwinds of 
Persia, says that they swept along the country, in different 
directions, in a manner truly terrific. ‘‘ They carried 
away, in their vortex, sand, branches, and the stubble of 
the fields, and really appeared to make a communication 
between the earth and the clouds.” 'The correctness of 
the imagery used by the prophet Isaiah, when he alluded 
to this phenomenon, is very striking. ‘‘'The whirlwind 
shall take them away as stubble,’ Isa. 20: 24; ‘‘ Chased 
as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, and like a 
rolling thing before the whirlwind,” Isa. 17; 13. In the 
Psalms 83: 13, we read, ‘‘ Make them like a wheel; as 
the stubble before the wind ;” which is happily illustrated 
by the rotary motion of the whirlwind, that frequently 
impels a bit of stubble over a waste, just like a wheel set in 
rapid motion. And an appearance of the Almighty is de- 
scribed in those circumstances of terror, with which in 
Psalms 18, when ‘‘ He made darkness his secret place ; 
his pavilion round about Him were dark waters, and thick 
elouds of the sky ; when hailstones and fiery meteors were 
his voice; and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the 
waters were seen, and the foundations of the hills discov- 
ered,'’ though there may be some reference to the history 
of God’s descent upon Sinai, yet it seems more probable 
that the figures were taken directly from those commo- 
tions of nature with which the author was acquainted, and 
which suggested stronger and nobler images than what 
now occur to us.-—Supp. to Comp. Commentary. 
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ORIGINAL, 


SUSAN THOMPSON. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Spring had worn away, giving place to the balmy days 
of June. As Susan had prophesied, Albert was able by 
the help of his crutches to visit the garden, and sometimes 
to extend his walks as far as the pond. He had been a 
eripple almost from infancy. In childhood his general 
health had been good, but for a few years previous to the 
time of which we speak, his frail constitution had gradu- 
ally yielded to the severity of our New England winters; 
and each succeeding season had witnessed a more entire 
prostration of strength than the former. As a result of 
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his ill health, came seasons of despondency that seemed to 


enwrap his gentle and sensitive spirit in darkness, and 
spread a pall of gloom over every living thing. As sum- 
mer approached, his strength revived ; and when he was 
again permitted to enjoy fresh air and sunshine, never did 
caged bird, suddenly set free, so exult in the sweets of 
liberty. Then the joy of his spirit seemed proportionate 
to the sadness that sometimes depressed him. He inhaled 
the exhilerating influences of nature’s fresh life as the 
parched earth drinks in the refreshing shower, making his 
thirsty spirit to bud and blossom with hope. He felt a 
keen relish for nature’s delights, which enabled him to 
derive high enjoyment from her most common blessings. 
It seemed perfect happiness to him to be permitted to gaze 
on the unfathomable blue of the sky, or watch the spark- 
ling and dancing of the brilliant gems which the sunbeams 
poured on-the waters, gy feel the breith-of the summer 
breeze as it kissed his cheek, whispering in cadences of 
soft music, and laden with the fragrance of sweet 
flowers. 

It was in the early morning of a sultry June day, that 
Susan was busily employed in weeding her flower bed and 
training her vines. Albert was closely watching her 
movements, now supporting himself upon his crutches by 
her side, then following her from place to place, or again 
resting on a cushioned seat which Susan took good care 
should be always near her. 

‘There was no lack of conversation, for each plant had 
its own peculiar history and associations ; each had sup- 
plied many hours of happiness, and was full of interest to 
this brother and sister. Albert’s face expressed a tranquil 
delight as he felt the influence of their fragrance and 
beauty ; and after a minute’s pause in the conversation, 
he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ What do not I owe you, Susan, 
for rearing all these flowers. I know not what I should 
do without them now, for every one is as a friend to me. 
1 love them more than any inanimate thing, and some- 
times I am tempted to believe they are not inanimate, for 
they seem to have a language of their own, and often 
commune with me. Do you not think so, Susan?’ 

‘« Not just so,” replied she, ‘‘ though I take great pleas- 
ure in their growth and blossoming, Albert, for I never 
should have thonght of cultivating them, if you had not 
wished it. I don’t even think I should have loved flowers 
at all, if you had not taught me to love everything beau- 
tiful.” 

‘See, Susan,” said Albert, ‘‘ the woodbine has crept to 
the very top of the house, and it is four years ago, this 
very month, since I set it out. It will serve long as a to- 
ken of me when I am gone.” 

“Oh, Albert, you will enjoy it many summers still, I 
dare say,” said Susan, cheerily. 

‘* No, sister,” replied the invalid mournfully, ‘‘ June’s 
golden days will never shine on me more. No more shall 
I breathe her breath of roses.” 

‘“* Now I hope and believe very different things,” said 
Susan, ‘‘ but brother,’”’ continued she in a subdued tone, 
‘* even if you never enjoy another summer here, you know 
you are hoping for a ‘‘ better land.” 

‘“* True sister, a ‘ better land,’” he replied abstractedly, 
and after musing a few moments, in a low voice he re- 
peated, 


“ar hath not caught its deep sounds of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrow and death may not enter there, 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb.” 


As the beautiful picture brightened before his mental 





vision, his tones grew more thrilling, while his face glow- 
ed with the rapture of his spirit. Susan lifted her cheer- 
ful eyes to his face, glad that the feeling of despondency 
was past, but as she met her brother’s expression of heav- 
enly joy, her merry heart was awed and saddened at the 
thought that to these lofty delights, she was a stranger. 

Susan perceived that her brother had so cherished his 
love of flowers, that it amounted almost to a passion. She 
had been devising a plan to procure him some house 
plants which he might enjoy, when the pride of the gar- 
den had withered. Just about this time a Mrs. Putnam 
moved into the neighborhood who brought with her a fine 
collection of plants, and offered Susan as many slips from 
them, as she would cultivate. Susan chose a diosma, a 
heliotrope, and a verbena, with some geraniums and roses. 
They were reared with the utmost care, and carefully con- 
cealed from Albert’s notice, till they should appear in a 
thriving state. Soon they gave evidence of “ taking root,” 
by putting forth their tender leaves, which continually 
multiplying and expanding, grew beyond her most san- 
guine expectations. She was reserving them as a gift for 
Albert’s birth day, which was approaching; and very of- 
ten did she picture to herself the delight he would feel in 
receiving them, for she knew she could not have selected 
a love-token more in accordance with his tastes and pref 
erences. 

The evening preceding his birth-day had arrived. Af 
ter Albert had retired for the night, which was at an early 
hour, Susan tripped up stairs to bring her plants and ar- 
range them in his favcrite window, that they might greet 
him in the morning, by a pleasant surprise. ‘They had 
been choicely guarded in the guest chamber, and Susan 
wondered as she entered, to find the door half-way open, 
and still more did she wonder at the unusual fragrance 
that the plants gave forth. She approached them, but 
could she believe her eyes! ‘It must be that moonlight 
is deceptive,” was her first thought, for she had brought 
no light. But the full moon shone silently in 2t the ope: 
window hefore which she stood, and though its raye were 
softly pale, they revealed every object upon which they 
fell with perfect distinctness. ‘There could b 
the fact; her plants were ruined. There lay « g 
leaves scattered about with unsparing prodigality; some 
stems were bitten off, and others broken, while the petted 
rose-bud hung from its parent stalk, supported only by a 
part of the covering of its stem. ‘I have lost them all,” 
was Susan’s first exclamation, “‘ they are all, all ruined.’ 
Her voice trembled as she spoke, and she lifted the cor- 
ner of her apron to her eyes. ‘‘ Who could have done it,” 
was her next thought, and turning she beheld puss, dainti- 
ly reposing on the snow white bed, with her three prom- 
ising kittens. 

Susan understood the matter at a glance. Puss had 
entered at the door which one of the children had thought- 
lessly left open. She had found the plants, whose leaves 
were slightly quivering in the breeze, a fine subject to 
develope the sportive faculties of her young charge, and 
had evidently given them along lesson of adroitness by 
teaching them to practice thereupon. 

“*T am sorry for you, my dear,” said Mrs. ‘Thompson, 
when she had witnessed the desolation. “It is very hard, 
I think, to be disappointed just now, when you have ta- 
ken such pains with your plants.” 

“If Albert could only have seen them once, I should 
not feel so badly about it,” said Susan as she followed 
her mother down stairs, “ but it’s of no use to regret it 
now.” She seated herself at the open window, and after 
enjoying for a half hour the loveliness of the evening, she 
said in a cheerful voice, ‘‘ It’s of no great consequence, 
after all. I think Mrs. Putnam will give me some more 
cuttings, and I shall be as likely to be successful again as 
I have been now, so I am determined to think no more 
about my disappointment, mother.” So saying she took 
up a book and commenced reading. 

Mrs. Thompson sat back in her rocking chair, fatigued 
with the Jabors of the day, and gazed upon her daughter’s 
face. Now and then as the accustomed smile played 
about her features as brightly as ever, her mother said in 
her heart,—‘‘ What a blessing she is to me, always so 
pleasant, always looking on the bright side. What should 
I do without her.” 

If there be among my readers a young daughter, having 
a kind and tender mother, let her be assured that one 
most effectual way to lighten that mother’s cares, and 
sweeten her joys, is to cultivate habitual cheerfulness. If 
she on whose welfare the mother has spent years of toil 
and watch-care, grows up into life with a spirit of repin- 
ing and discontent, her parent will suffer the bitter regret 
that her labors of love have been in vain; but if that 
daughter, with a cheerful spirit, overcome the every day 
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vexations of life, if she rejoice in the priceless boon of 
existence, then will her mother receive for 

“The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her care, 

An over-payment of delight.” 


“‘ Have you thought any more about Susan’s learning a 
trade?” asked Mr. Thompson of his wife, as they sat 
together in the front door-way, one evenng, after the 
family had retired. 

“Yes, I have thought much of it,” answered Mrs. 
Thompson, “and have concluded that it will be best that 
she do so, though it will be very hard to part with her, 
especially to Albert.” 

** We shall miss her very much, I know,” returned the 
father, ‘‘ but it is desirable that all our children should 
have some honorable means of support. You know life 
is uncertain, Mary, we cannot tell how long they may 
depend upon us, and Albert, poor dear boy, must at all 
events be provided for.” 

The subject thus decided, Mrs. Thompson resolved to 
inform Susan of it without delay, but this was rather a 
hard task for the tender mother, and several days passed 
before she could overcome her disinclination to speak of 
the matter. 

‘He has fallen asleep, and rests very quietly now,” 
said Susan to her mother as she stepped softly from 
Albert’s room, who had been quite ill during the day. 
It was a summer afternoon, so bright and beautiful as to 
convert the mere sense of existence into pleasure. Susan 
and her mother sat at an open west window, deeply 
shaded by its curtain of morning-glories. The breeze 
came in with its refreshing coolness, gently stirring the 
leaves, and admitting, here and there, a stray sunbeam, 
while now and then were heard the merry voices of 
Charley and Mary, who at a little distance from the house 
were busy at their play. 

**Tt seems to me it is almost a sin not to be happy, such 
a day as this,” said Susan, after a long silence. 

** But,” said Mrs. Thompson, without regarding Susan’s 
remark, for she had evidently been busy with her own 
thoughts, ‘don’t you feel sometimes, Susan, that you 
would like to go out of this secluded place, and see more 
of the manners and customs of people, than it is possible 
for you to see here.” 

**Oh! no, mother, I am perfectly contented,” answered 
Susan gaily. ‘To me there’s no place like home. 1 
should feel a stranger indeed in the world, without you 
and Albert and the children. Pray what could make you 
think I wanted to go, mother?” 

** Oh, I have no cause, dear, I did not think so; but I 
suppose, Susan, you would be willing to leave home 
awhile, if you were convinced that it is best for you.” 

Susan looked inquiringly into her mother’s face as if 
to ascertain the full meaning of her remark, but made no 
reply. Mrs. Thompson. proceeded, and as Susan learned 
the wishes of her parents, her fingers which had been 
moving so nimbly on her knitting needles, gradually re- 
laxed their hold, the merry smile slowly faded from her 
countenance, and, in spite of herself, the full tears gath- 
ered in her eyes. 

“I feared it would be hard for you, Susan,” said Mrs. 
Thompson tenderly,” but you know, dear, nothing but 
the conviction that it is for your future good, would in- 
duce us to part with you.” 

“Oh! mother, I beg you won’t cry,” said Susan, for 
her mother’s tears were flowing faster than her own, and 
once more her gladdening smile shone through her tears, 
as she added cheerfully, ‘I shall soon be contented and 
happy about it, mother, even now, I can look on its bright 
side,” ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 








Narrative. 











ORIGINAL, 


WAR IN THE NORTH COUNTRY. 


There was an immensely strong, rough, barbarous 
giant who had come from some of the regions around the 
north pole, and who had established a most despotic 
dominion over all the northern countries of Europe, Asia 
and America. He was of a most tyrannical disposition, 
and so powerful that he took possession just where he 
pleased, without asking any body’s leave. He turned the 
earth to iron, and the streams and lakes to adamant, and 
the sun grew pale and dim before his frown. He loved 
to stand on the tops of high mountains, and shrouding his 
head in whirling clouds, to whistle and roar, and shake 
over the earth immense showers of snow, that sometimes 
threatened to bury every thing beneath their weight. ‘The 
old and feeble, the young and tender, shut themselves up 
in their houses, which were frequently rocked at night like 
cradles, by the cold, rude winds. Young men and mai- 
dens, however, sometimes defied this giant, and wrapping 
themselves in furs, and hanging multitudes of tinkling 
bells about their horses, they would glide about upon the 
snow with songs and laughter, and merry shouts; and 
many a time did the old fellow show his spleen by pinch- 
ing their ears and noses till they were black and blue; 
or at least red and blue. 

He was sometimes very cruel, this old giant, Winter. 
On a certain week in February there was an uncommon 
number of fine ships on the great Atlantic Ocean, making 
their way from Europe to America. They were far apart, 
but each with its great, white wings spread, was rapidly 


bounding over the billows. They neared port. Some 
came so close together that they could see each other 
through their telescopes. All was life, and joy, and 
hope, at the speedy termination of their voyage. But 
ah! they are met by a bitter storm, sent by this remorse- 
less despot. The clouds pour down a torrent of rain, and 
snow and sleet, which freeze together as it falls. It is 
piercing cold, and the poor sailors are hardly able to stand 
on the slippery decks, or to work the stiff and icy ropes. 
Some are driven out to sea, and fly as if in terror of the 
howling tempest. Some are swallowed up by the de- 
vouring waves; captain, crew and passengers; strong 
men, delicate women, lovely children, sinking together to 
the bottom of the cold and lonely ocean. ‘T'wo of those 
strong and beautiful vessels were dashed on shore. One 
was thrown against the rocks and broken in pieces. A 
crash, a terrible cry, and then all was still, save the roar 
of winds and waves. Another was cast upon a desolate, 
sandy beach. After long fear, and suffering, and toil, the 
inmates of this ship were rescued; but one poor sailor, 
most active in his efforts to save the passengers, lost his 
legs from being frozen; and no one of that large ship’s 
company ever after heard that night spoken of without 
shuddering and turning pale. 

Hardships like these on the sea, and hardships almost 
as great on land, excited a general spirit of discontent. 
Men could do little for themselves against this demon of 
the North, but as the month of March approached they 
were observed to look wistfully far away into the southern 
sky, as‘ if they expected some supernatural agency to be 
exerted from that quarter in their behalf. There was a 
current tradition throughout the country, of a lovely 
female called Spring, who it was believed would be able 
to supplant this terrible tyrant; and whose reign was 
expected to be kind and beneficient. Indeed many little 
things betokened an approaching change of dynasty, and 
were hailed with delight by the inhabitants of these re- 
gions. Low, mysterious noises were heard underneath 
the snow and ice, as if the earth and the water were 
striving to loosen themselves from their thraldom. A 
father carried to his children the joyful intelligence that 
a blue-bird had been seen in the grove. Little girls 
scraped away the snow from the small hillocks in the 
garden, and O, joy! there were the little fresh peony tops 
just beginning to peep up through the mould. Presently, 
the south wind began to blow, and at twilight one could 
hear on the distant hills the music of the rushing brooks. 
Some fanciful people said old Winter had begun to weep 
as kings sometimes do when their empire is about to be 
wrested from them. Winter, however, was too bold and 
self-willed to yield without a struggle. He silenced the 
noisy brooks by freezing them faster than ever. He 
nipped off all the young buds that had ventured to appear. 
The early birds were all driven out of sight, not one 
songster dared to utter a note or even to show his head. 

Still Spring was not discouraged. She was evidently 
trying togain the sun for anally. He had for a long time 
held back and looked coldly on her advances, but the 
very first time he condescended to give her a warm, cor- 
dial smile, she held up such a beautiful. bouquet of pink, 
and lilac, and yellow crocuses, that she fairly won his 
heart. In order to break up this good understanding, 
Winter would enviously interpose a veil of clouds and 
vapors between the sun and the earth; but he was fre- 
quently foiled in this malicious and ill-natured trick, for 
if Spring could only succeed in getting the wind into the 
southern quarter, which she often did, the sun warmed it 
so thoroughly for her, that the vapors fell in soft, melting 
rains, and thus as sometimes happened in ancient battles, 
the arms of the enemy were turned against himself. 

At length, power seemed to be held in nearly an equal 
balance between the combatants. Spring was active by 
day, and Winter by night. Delicate flowers were brought 
forth and painted ; young leaves began to uncurl] upon the 
trees ; birds were seen hopping from bough to bough; yet 
the days promise was ruined by the night’s damage. 
Blasts, canker, mildew, cold, every thing was injured and 
disfigured. By and by Winter relaxed his efforts for a few 
nights in succession. Every thing went on delightfully. 
Lilacs began to show their purple spires, currants and 
gooseberry bushes put forth their green blossoms of 
promise ; cherry trees were sprinkled with snow white 
stars, and every thing was life and gaiety. The girls had 
got new handles for their hoops, the boys new tails for 
their kites; they were on the eve of a holiday, a day of 
pleasure. The morning breaks, but what is rattling 
against the windows? Snow and sleet ;—the fields are 
covered deep, deep ; the flowering shrubs bend their heads 
to the earth; the little birds lie frozen and stiff in the 
garden furrows; Winter lords it over all. 

Spring is discouraged, and so are all the boys and girls. 
“Was there ever such a climate!”—‘ Warm weather 
will never come!” ‘ How I wish old Winter was dead 
and buried.” ‘* What a deceitful creature Spring is ; how 
she promised, and how she has broken her promises! ” 
All this and more did Spring have to bear. 

But she renewed her courage ; she knew that persever- 
ance conquers. She determined not any longer to court 
popularity by coaxing the sun to constant smiles, but to 
go to work in her own way. Accordingly she set to work 
to draw up a vast quantity of vapors from the ground, 
from the rivers, and even from the sea. The sun had got 
so far to the north that he could not help warming them 
through and through. Then she poured them upon the 
earth in showers. If the sun shone one moment, an um- 
brella might be wanted the next, for a great dash of warm 
water came pouring down. If little girls went out to take 








a walk, they were all sent scampering home in less than 
ten minutes. People were afraid to go to church, lest it 
should rain when meeting was out. Things went on in 
this showery way for two or three weeks; and instead of 
growing better it grew worse, for at last it rained all the 
time, morning, noon and night. 

Winter was a stern, grim old fellow, and if there was 
any thing in the world he disliked, it was a warm shower 
bath ; it was his perfect abhorrence. Spring was aware 
of this, and that was the reason she gave it to him so 
plentifully, laughing with all her might to see his trouble, 

At length he fairly took to his heels and ran, leaving 
Spring sole mistress of the field. And if war could 
always be followed with such delightful effects, who would 
not wish for it? They crowned the gentle and beneficient 
goddess with flowers, and she danced over the hills and 
through the valleys, bringing joy and gladness wherever 
she showed her face. The birds warbled ; the ploughman 
whistled and sang; the boys and girls laughed and 
shouted ; every young animal joined its note of gladness, 
and “kind, beautiful, generous Spring ;” every creature 


was loud in her praise. R. G, 
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‘ORIGINAL. 
GOING TO BED HAPPY. 


“* Mary, my dear,” said Mrs. Evans, “‘ put away your 
book, it is bed time for you, go and kiss papa, and then 
I will go with you to your chamber. Mary laid aside 
her book immediately, and said, as she stood up before 
her mother to have her frock untied, ‘Oh, I shall go to 
bed so happy to-night, mother.” 

** Why are you more happy to night than usual?” said 
her mother. 

** Because I have been a good girl all day; I have not 
been angry—at least you have not seen me angry once, 
have you, mother?” 

“No, I don’t think I have, but were you not angry 
this morning when little brother tore that beautiful picture 
which Susan gave you?” 

‘Yes ma’m, I felt my temper rise, but I thought of my 
resolution, and I kept my temper down, and I felt so 
happy afterwards to think that I did not speak cross to 
Henry as I do sometimes when he spoils my things.” 

‘© What was the resolution which you thought of?” 

‘**T woke up this morning sometime before it was time 
to get up, and as I Jay awake, 1 was thinking how un- 
happy I made you yesterday by speaking so naughty when 
I was angry, and I said to myself that I would not get 
angry all day, and if I did, I would not speak till I felt 
good natured: and I have done so; but I don’t believe I 
could have done so if I had not prayed to God to help me. 
So don’t you think I have reason to feel happy to-night, 
mother ?”’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and you have made your mother very 
happy too. Good night, and don’t forget to thank the 
Lord for his kindness to you.”’ 

** Good night,” said Mary, and she was soon in a sweet 
sleep. 

Tom, if my little readers wish to know how to spend a 
happy day, let them begin it as Mary did, with prayer to 
God for help, and carefully avoid every bad feeling and 
wicked act. J. L. A. 
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CHILD’S GRIEF. 


A STORY FOR ADDISON—BY MARY ANN. 


I am a little boy, only five years old; I used to be very 
happy, but I feel sad, now; perhaps some of my little 
friends would like to know why I feel so. 

I live in a pretty white cottage where there are a great 
many beautiful trees, and flowers; my father has a beau- 
tiful garden, where he lets me play sometimes; I have a 
little garden, too, and a spade which I used to dig with. 

Sometimes I would fill my little wheelbarrow with stones, 
and wheel them away, or get on my dog Neptune’s back 
to ride; poor fellow, we used to have fine times together, 
but T do not care to play with him as I did then. 

I sleep in a little crib by my mother’s bed ; her bed has 
white curtains round it, and a honeysuckle vine grows all 
over the windows, so that in summer the sun can hardly 
shine in through the leaves; it is a very pretty chamber, 
I think. 

One morning, a good while ago, I awoke and found my 
little crib in another room, instead of mother’s chamber ; 
I began tocry, for I didn’t like to be away from father 
and mother ; pretty soon father came, and carried me in 
to see mother; but the room was all dark, and mother was 
in bed, and an old Jady was there, with a cap on, (it wasn’t 
my grandmother, either.) 

Mother held out her hand to me, and smiled; but she 
looked so pale that the tears came right into my eyes, 
again, and I asked father if she was going to heaven. 

But before he had time to answer, the old lady turned 
down the bed-clothes, and there lay a little baby, all wrap- 
ped up in blankets, and it kept kicking and moving its lit- 
tle hands, all the time; I thought it did not look like 
Mrs. Belmont’s little baby. 

Mother said it was a little sister for me, and then, how 
glad I did feel; I kissed her over and over again, and 
pulled np her dress to see her little feet. 

Well, after a great while, my mother got well again, but 
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she didn’t stay down stairs much, she kept the baby up in 
her room. 

By and bye winter came ; and then we were so happy— 
grandma came to spend the winter with us. Father 
bought me a new sled, but I didn’t care to coast much, 
for | loved to stay up in mother’s room, and play with 
baby. 

+ after tea, we would all go up stairs, and sit 
round the coal fire in mother’s chamber; mother would 
take the baby, and father me, and grandmother would sit 
in the rocking chair with her knitting-work ; then we 
would sing, “ While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night,” and baby and I would be undressed before the 
fire, and papa would lay me in my little crib right there 
by the bed, and after mother had rocked baby to sleep, 
she would put her in the bed. Oh! I used to be so hap- 
py, going to sleep there with papa, and mamma, and grand- 
ma all in the room. 

But by and bye, baby became sick, and the doctor came, 
and mother had to hold her on a pillow in her lap; papa 
looked very sad, and mamma cried, and grandma told me 
not to make a noise; in a few days they told me that my 
sister was dead ; didn’t know what being dead meant, but 
I ran behind the bed, and cried, and everybody cried, 
and the next day they put my little sister in a box, and 
carried her away; and mother took me on her lap, and 
said I was now her only child. 

That night, when we sat round the fire, there was no 
baby for us to play with, and we were so sad, that we 
couldn’t sing, ‘‘ While shepherds watched,” &c. it was 
a good many days ago, that baby died, but we all feel sad 
still. Papa says she is a little angel now, and lives in 
heaven. 

But I shall never forget my little sister, I do not love to 
play now, I do not care for my sleds or skates. 1 do not 
care to play with Neptune, or to hear grandma’s pretty 
stories; and when I go to bed, the tears always come 
into my eyes, because I have no little sister. Next sum- 
mer, the flowers will grow again, and so will our honey- 
suckle vine, and the robins will build their nest in the old 
pear tree again, but I shall not care for the birds, nor the 
flowers, as [ used to. I shall never forget my sister. Fa- 
ther and mother tell me, that if I am a good boy, I shall 
go tosee the baby in heaven when I die, so I try to be 
good, but I feel very sad all the time, and don’t think I 
shall ever forget my sister. 


** Certainly I can. 
Mary.” 

‘* May it please your honor, by hard work, I have jist 
saved £3 or $15. I have two poor little brothers in the 
poor-house in Ireland, between the ages of 7 and 9 years. 
The living is very poor for the poor boys, who’ve no father 
or mother. 1 hear potatoes will be very scarce in the old 
country this winter; I am afraid they'll suffer for some- 
thing to eat and to warm them, when the weather gets 
cold. I wish to send them this money, to take them from 
the poor-house, and make them comfortable.” 

‘«T shall be most happy, Mary, to get a draft on a good 
house in Liverpool ; who will see that the money you en- 
trust to me shall be honestly and faithfully applied as you 
wish. And more than this, though I am poor myself, I 
will add a small trifle to the amount, which may help the 
boys to be more comfortable.” 

**Oh! your honor is very good, and I don’t know how 
to thank you enough. I know your honor means all right; 
but what is a draft ?” 

‘It is this; we pay a good man in New York our mon- 
ey, who is an agent for, or a partner in, a good house in 
Liverpool. He then gives us an order on his house in 
England, payable to your friends in Ireland. When it is 
received your friends are informed of it by mail. They 
then tell the Liverpool house to remit to them, or their 
mercantile friends in Ireland, when they duly receive it. 
This is safer than sending the gold; because if one draft 
be lost, we can get another; when if the money should 
be lost, it would be gone forever.” 

‘* Oh: bless your honor, I jist see how it is. A thou- 
sand thanks to you. Here’s the £3, and I’d jist wish you 
to do with it as you would for your own relations.” 

“ Certainly I will, Mary.” 

** A thousand blessings on your honor. 
after my work. Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, Mary.” 

This poor woman had worked hard ever since she land- 
ed in New York, in a servile situation; stinting herself 
in every thing not absolutely necessary for her comfort, 
in order to lay by this small sum of money, to be sent out 
to her poor orphan brothers, confined in a work house or 
poor house. Her simple story was very affecting. 

I have no doubt there are many such thus toiling and 
struggling in New York to earn a pittance, which they 
freely divide with their poor friends left in Ireland.” 


How much do you want to send, 


I must be away 
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FEED THE HUNGRY. 
Here is a picture which the Editor has obtained for his 
young readers, this week ; but he is puzzled to find out 


what it means. It looks.as if a gentleman and lady were 
leading a boy into a house where there is an abundance 
of provisions on the table and by the wall. The boy seems 
to be so weak, that they have to hold him up, while he is 
stretching out his hand to take something to satisfy his 
hunger. 

Such scenes are not often witnessed in this country, 
where God has blessed us with food, abundant and to spare. 
But in England and Ireland there is great scarcity of the 
necessaries of life, and many persons die for the want of 
food. The Irish people who have come to this country, 
often pity their poor relatives whom they have left in Ire- 
land, and send them what they can spare of their own 
earnings. The following interesting story, is a case which 
will illustrate our meaning, and should excite in us grati- 
tude to God, who has made us to differ in our circum- 
stances from others :— 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The N. Y. correspondent of the Washington Union, re- 
lates the following. 

My friend and neighbor, a medical man—has an Irish 
servant girl called Mary, who has only been in the coun- 
try about four months. She is a hard working and kind- 
hearted creature. She called on me yesterday to ask a fa- 
vor, which was conducted something after the following 
fashion. 

“Good morning to your honor.” 

“*Good morning, Mary ; how are all at home ?” 

* All well, I give your honor thanks; but I’ve just call- 
ed after asking a favor, if I’m not intruding upon yer 
honor.” 

“* Not at all, Mary. What is it I can do for you ?” 

“‘ Well, the Doctor says you sometimes write to the old 
country, and I wish to know if your honor cannot put me 
in the way jist after sending a little money to my poor lit- 
tle brothers in Ireland ?” 


EFFICACY OF THE GOSPEL ILLUSTRATED. 


In November 1843, an agent of the Evangelical Socie- 
ty of France came to a French village to sell Bibles and 
Testaments. He stayed at a little inn, where lived an old 
man with his daughter. The old man was happy in mind, 
loving to read the Bible and to talk with the agent on re- 
ligious subjects ; but the daughter always withdrew. The 
agent said to the father, that he was sorry to see that the 
daughter did not love God’s word. He replied, that deep 
affliction lay on her heart, in consequence of which she 
chose to be alone. The agent said that the Word of God 
was the best remedy in such a case. The father promis- 
ed to invite her to attend a little meeting that same eve- 
ning. She came—was deeply attentive, and wished to pos- 
sess the book out of which they read. 

The next day the agent had a long conversation with 
her, in which he learned that she had lost all enjoyment 
of life in consequence of a heavy affliction. She had been 
married, and was now living separate from her husband, 
as he was a very bad man, and she could not live in har- 
mony with him or endure him. They had separated, 
swearing eternal hatred, and so had lived some time. 
She was much pained in memory of her oath, and was al- 
ways unhappy. The agent asked her where her husband 
lived, and she told him, but added—* Do not think that I 
wish to be reconciled to him; that is not possible; we 
have sworn eternal hatred, and so all is at an end between 
us.” The agent made no reply, but the next day took his 
books and walked to that place, (a few miles distant) and 
found the man. Without saying a word whence he came, 
or showing that he knew anything of his past life, he of- 
fered him a New Testament, which he bought. 

The agent, after spending some weeks in the vicinity, 
pursued his way, to distribute the Word in other places— 
leaving, however, a small store of books with his aged 
friend, and giving to him his address. He left that part 
of the country in December, and in January he received 
a letter from the young man. He was astonished to see 
the letter dated at the old man’s house. Its contents were 
as follows : 

“You will wonder that I write from the house of my 
father-in-law, and still more that I do it at the side of my 
wife, who is the chief subject of my letter. As soon as I 
had possession of the New Testament which you sold me, 
I read it regularly, and was much smitten when I came to 
the words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us.” I 
was obliged to think of my wife, and yet I could not for- 
give her. SoI was troubled more and more, till I could 
bear it no longer, and said to myself, “I will go to my 
wife; and though I am persuaded that she will not forgive 
me, I will do my duty—I must go.” I set out, and whom 
do you think I met? As I came near to her house, I saw 
my wife open the door, come to meet me and stretch out 
her hands, saying—‘‘ See, the good Lord sends thee; 
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thou dost not know that I had the intention to go to thee 
for reconciliation. I have read a book, and this did not 
let me rest in quietness till I had reconciled myself to 
thee.”’ 

Soon they discovered that it was the same book which 
had made such an impression on both their hearts, and 
that they had both received it from the same hands. 


: Sabbath School. - 


KNOWLEDGE. 


** What an excellent thing is knowledge!” said asharp 
looking, bustling little man, to one who was much older 
than himself. ‘Knowledge is an excellent thing,” re- 
peated he; ‘‘ my boys know more at six and seven years 
old, than I did at twelve. They can read all sorts of 
books, and talk on all sorts of subjects. The world is a 
great deal wiser than it used to be. Every body knows 
something of everything now. Do you not think, sir, that 
knowledge is an excellent thing?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the old man, looking gravely, 
“ that depends entirely npon the use to which it is applied. 
It may bea blessing or a curse. Knowledge is only an 
increase of power, and power may be a bad as well as a 
good thing.” 

“That is what I cannot understand,”’ said the bustling 
little man. ‘‘ How can power be a bad thing ?” 

**T will tell you,” meekly replied the old man; and 
thus he went on: ‘‘ When the power of a horse is under 
restraint, the animal is useful in bearing burdens, draw- 
ing loads, and carrying his master; but when that power 
is unrestrained, the horse breaks his bridle, dashes to 
pieces the carriage that he draws, or throws his rider.” 

““T see! I see!” said the little man. 

“* When the water of a large pond is properly conduct- 
ed by trenches, it renders the fields around fertile; but 
when it bursts through its banks, it sweeps away every 
thing before it, and destroys the produce of the fields.” 

“T see! I see!” said the little man; ‘‘T see!” 

“* When a ship is steered aright, the sail that she hoists 
up enables her the sooner to get into port ; but if steered 
wrong, the more sail she carries, the farther will she go 
out of her course.” 

“‘T see! I see!” said the little man; “I see clearly!” 

“Well, then,” continued the old man, “if you see 
these things so clearly, I hope you can see, too, that 
knowledge, to be a good thing, must be rightly applied. 
God’s grace in the heart will render the knowledge of the 
head a blessing ; but without this, it may prove to us no 
better than a curse.” 

**T see! I see!” said the little man; ‘‘I see!” 





























Natural Gistorn. 








ADVENTURES OF A CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


** Ah? write it all down, and I'll tell you something 
about the cunning of the chamois, that no one has heard 
before,’ said a Styrian chamois hunter, to Mr. Khol, the 
traveller; and in truth he told him a most wonderful and 
interesting story, which shows not only the cunning of 
that animal, but the wonderful and great love of its young 
ones, which God has implanted in its breast. The cha- 
mois is a species of wild goat, which is found in Alpine 
countries, and esteemed valuable for the sake of its skin, 
of which is made a very fine kind of leather. The cha- 
mois-hunters often run great risks in pursuing them; and 
the relation of the Styrian chamois-hunter was as follows: 

“The previous year he had found a geis or female cha- 
mois ready to bring forth. He had followed her for eight 
days, to see where she would deposit her young. Some- 
times he took off his shoes, and climbed on his bare feet, 
like a cat; and once, when he had to clamber up the steep 
face of a rock, he cut off all his buttons from his clothes, 
that they might not make a jingle. At last he discovered 
the two young ones in aniche at the top of a high rock, in 
a kath, as the hunters call it. The little ones were sport- 
ing round the mother, who glanced, from time to time, 
down into the valley, to watch for any hostile approach. 
To avoid being seen, our hunter made a great circuit, and 
so reached a path that led to the kath. Exactly in front 
of the niche the rocks descend perpendicularly to an im- 
mense depth. At the back was another steep descent. 
Some fragments of rocks formed akind of bridge between 
the large masses ; but these were placed too high to be ac- 
cessible to the little ones, and could only be available for 
their mother. The hunter rejoiced as he contemplated 
this position, and pressed upon the animals whose escape 
seemed impossible. When the old one caught sight of 
him, she measured with a glance the unfavorable disposi- 
tion of the rock, she sprung upon the hunter with the fury 
that maternal love will breathe into most timid creatures. 
The danger of such attacks is less from the thrust, which 
is not very violent, than from the endeavor of the animal 
to fix the point of its horns, which are bent like fish-hooks 
in the legs of the hunter, and then press him back down 
the precipice. It happens sometimes that the chamois 
and the hunter thus entangled, roll into the abyss togeth- 
er. Our hunter was in no condition to fire at the advanc- 
ing chamois, as he found both hands necessary to sustain 
himself on the narrow path; he therefore warded off the 
blows as well as he could with his feet, and kept still ad- 
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dashed back to her young, coursed round them with loud 


cries, as if to warn them of their danger, and then leaped 


up the before-named fragments of rock, from which the: 


second but more difficult egress from the grotto was to be 
won. She then leaped down again to her little ones, and 
seemed to encourage them to attempt the leap. In vain 


the little creatures sprang and wounded their foreheads 


against the rocks that were too high for them, and in vain 
the mother repeated again and again her firm and grace- 
ful leap, to show them the way. All this was the work of 
a few minutes, whilst the hunter had again advanced some 
steps nearer. He was just preparing to make the last ef- 
fort, when the following picture, which was the particular 
circumstance he referred to in speaking of the chamois’ 
cunning, met his astonished eyes; the old chamois, fixing 
her hind legs firmly on the rock behind, had stretched her 
body to its utmost length, and planted her fore feet on the 
rock above, thus forming a temporary bridge of her back. 
The little ones in a minute seemed to comprehend the de- 
sign of their mother, sprang upon her like cats, and thus 
reached the point of safety; the picture only lasting long 
enough to enable their pursuer to make the last step. He 
sprang into the niche, thinking himself now sure of the 
young chamois, but all three were off with the speed of 
the wind, and a couple of shots that he sent after the fu- 
gitives merely announced by their echo to the surround- 
ing rocks that he had missed his game.’’— Khol’s Austria. 











Editorial. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


One summer evening, as John was swinging on the gate be- 
fore his grandfather’s house, an old man witha pack on his back 
came up to him and said, “ My son, can you tell me if the good 
people here will give a night’s lodging to an old revolutionary 
soldier.” 

“Yes sir, I guess so,” said John, “I will run in and see. 
Grandpa used to be a soldier, and I am very certain you can 
stay.” 

John ran into the house and said, “Grandpa, here is an old 
revolutionary soldier, who wants to know if he can stay all 
night ?” 

“ Where is he? tell him yes—tell him to come in,” said the 
old gentleman, rising and going to the door as quickly as his 
bodily infirmities would allow. 

“Good evening,” said the stranger. 

“ Good evening,” said Mr. A. giving the stranger his hand. 
* Are you an old soldier?” 

“Yes, I served in the year service—and then during the 
war.” 

“ What was your brigade in the year service ?” 

“ Patterson’s.” 

“ What Regiment ?” 

“ Prescott’s.” 

“ What company >” 

‘“ Armstrong’s.” 

“I was in Haxton’s company.” 

“Then you and I were in the same regiment,” said the stran- 
ger grasping his hand, which was cordially given. 

“Come in, and lay off your pack, and stay with us,” said Mr. 
A. It was not owing toa want of hospitality that he had not 
invited him in before—he was so much interested in his ques- 
tions and answers that he forgot it. 

The old soldier walked in, and laid his load down in the 
porch. 

“[ will thank this lad for a basin of water—I will wash some 
of the dust off beforeIset down. I remember once when Wash- 
ington was passing along the line, and some of us were not as 
clean as we might have been. The general said to the captain, 
“keep your men clean.” I heard him, and I have remembered 
it from that day to this.” 

When he had washed himself, and brushed the dust off from 
his threadbare clothes, he went in and sat down. 

“Tt has been a hot day,” said he, “ but not so hot as it wasthe 
day of the Long Island battle. That was the hottest day I ever 
saw. When we came to the mill-dam, having run about a mile 
with the red coats close at our heels, we were just ready to 
melt.” 

“ Did you cross at the mill-dam that day ?” 

“ Yes, our company was the last company that passed it.” 

“Our company was next to the last—we must have been 
pretty near together that day.” “We were pretty near to captiv- 
ity or death that day, too. But the Lord mercifully delivered us; 
and here we are, after more than fifty years brought together 
again, a8 monuments of his mercy. I hope youcan join with me 
in saying, “ praise be to his Holy Name.” 

“T trust I can,” said Mr. A. 

“It would be an awful thing, if we had been spared so many 
years, only to treasure up wrath against the day of wrath.” 

* It would indeed.” 

The old soldiers were delighted to find that they both profess- 
ed to be soldiers of the cross. After hearing from each other 
some account of the time and circumstances of the great change 
which they hoped and believed they had experienced, they re- 
turned to the events of the war. Their conversation was very 
interesting to John, who almost wished that there could be an- 
other revolution, so that he could be asoldier. He was very 
sorry when it came time for them to go to bed. The stranger 
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led in prayer, and the prayer made all present weep. It was the 
prayer of one who felt that he was a stranger and a pilgrim 
upon the earth, and who longed to get to his home on high. 

In the morning after breakfast, the old soldier said he must be 
on his way. 

“Where are you going >” said Mr. A. 

“I am going away down to Plymouth county, where I was 
born. I have heard there isa little property fell to me there, 
enough to give me a home for the rest of my days.” 

“ Why do you travel on foot? You have a pension, haven’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, but I have been living with a family who have hada 
great deal of trouble and sickness, and I let them have most of 
my money. I have been a little longer on the way than I ex- 
pected. I concluded there wasn’t any danger of my suffering so 
long as the Lord has the command.” 

Mr. A. furnished him with money to meet his expenses for the 
remainder of the journey. 

Just as he was about to leave, the old man said, “I want one 
thing of this boy here.” 

“ What is it, sir?” said John rising, and showing by his 
manner that he was willing to do almost anything for him. 

“T want you to enlist.” 

“To enlist asa soldier? I’m not old enough, and besides 
there is no war that I know of.” 

“ The captain that I am raising recruits for, wants young sol- 
diers, and gives them the highest wages.” 

“ What war is there ?” 

“The war against principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places, in which Jesus, the great captain of 
our salvation is the leader on the one side, and Satan on the 
other. I want you to enlist under the banner of the Great 
Captain.” 

John made no reply. He intended to enlist at some time; but 
like many of my readers, he was not ready yet. 


LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 


Williamstown, March 16, 1846. 

Mr. Willis,—Much longer ago than I can remember, my older 
sister, through the kindness of some of her more favored cous- 
ins, occasionally received a copy of your delightful and interest- 
ing little paper. It now regularly makes its way, by subscrip- 
tion, into our somewhat numerous family, consisting of the aged, 
middle aged, youth and children. It is received with ten ora 
dozen monthly and weekly publications, none of which are 
honored with so extensive and thorough a reading as the Com- 
panion. Indeed, sir, it always meets with a most cordial recep- 
tion, and is eagerly perused by all, except the youngest. Then 
it is sent to four different families in our neighborhood, whohave 
not the means of procuring it for themselves. When they are 
returned, they are often perused and reperused ; then laid away 
in a safe place for further use. 

Now and then a poor person comes along asking for food and 
clothing. If we ascertain that they are able to read, we always 
give ther some of these precious little papers, and away they 
go exerting their happy influence upon the hills, in the nooks, 
and in the ravines that surround our pleasant valley. 

I have observed that we all read the Companion but one. 
This one is my little sister Catherine, who is but four years old. 
It is in her behalf, and other such little folks, that I have pre- 
sumed to address you. She has not yet learned to read, but 
like most other children is very fond of hearing such reading as 
is adapted to her capacity. Such were “Little Eddy’s Stories.” 
She was never satisfied with hearing them until she was able to 
repeat them word for word. 

Now every time the Companion comes, she asks for a story 
about little Eddy. When told there is none, she looks sadly 
disappointed, and sometimes grieves very much, saying, “I vish 
you vould ask Mr. Willis to send me some more pretty stories.” 

Iam Sir, Yours most respectfully, M.H. Foore. 
[In reply to this, the Editor would say, that he would be much 
pleased to receive another series of “ Little Eddy’s Stories,” from 
the much esteemed author. Their suspension has been regret- 
ted by many other Correspondents. 

In the mean time, we would refer to the stories of “ Little Ma- 
ria,” which appeared in No. 44 and 47, and may occasionally ap- 
pear hereafter, as we can copy them from a monthly periodical. 
See also in this paper the story of the “ Child’s Grief.” 

Objections have been made to these stories as too simple ; but 
the aged should be willing that the young should be instructed 
in language that they can comprehend—and the young should 
not be disappointed, if they sometimes find farticles above their 
capacity. Let each one remember that thousands of others are 
to be pleased, as well as themselves. ] 





New Yorx WeEEkty Minror—New Volume. 

The terms of this paper are reduced from three dollars a year 
to two. The character of the paper will be improved, with Orig- 
inal Essays, Criticisms, Reviews, &c. also a copious Correspon- 
dence, domestic and foreign. Published by H. Furzer, Nas- 
sau Street New York. 


Morris’s Nationa Press 
Continues brilliant and interesting, as at first—as his friend 
says, “it combines many newspapers in one.” We are glad to 
see the column of “ Sunday Reading,” so well filled. We ex- 
tract a few gems from the last, as a specimen. 


Patiently suffer that from others which thou canst not mend in 
them, until God please to doit for thee; and remember that thou 
mend thyself, since thou art so willing that others should not of- 
fend in any thing. 

Religion cannot change, though we do, and if we do, we have 
left God; and whither he can go that goes from God, his own 
sorrows will soon enough instruct him. 


Whoever wipes another’s tear, lift’s anothers head, binds an- 


other’s heart, performs religion’s most beautiful rite, most decent 
and handsome ceremony. 





No man can go to heaven when he dies, who has not sent hig 
heart thither while he lives. Our greatest hope should lie be 
yond the grave. 


~ 
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Trove RicuEes.—Christ is a pearl, which, whoever hath cay 





never be poor, and which whoever wants, can never be rich. 











Variety. 








A WISE BOY. 

A little boy had heard a sermon from the words, John xv. 29, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you.” After naming the text, 
the minister paused a minute, desiring his hearers to consider 
what it was they should most desire, and then to present their 
request in the Saviour’s name, relying on his word for its accom- 
plishment. At the close of the service, the child, in conversa- 
tion with a pious relative, asked her whether she presented any 
request? She returned the question. “ Yes,” he replied, with 
much solemnity, “I thought of one thing and another; but I did 
not know which would be best to ask, and so I said, “ Father, 
thy will be done !” 
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THE BIBLE. 


A single book has saved me; but that book is not of human 
origin. Long had I despised it, long had I deemed it a class 
book for the credulous and ignorant; until, having investigated 
the Gospel of Christ, with an ardent desire to ascertain its truth 
or falsity, its pages offered to my inquiries the sublimest know]- 
edge of man and nature; and the simplest and at the same 
time the most exalted system of moral ethics. Faith, hope, 
and charity, were enkindled in my bosom; and every advancing 
step strengthened me in the conviction, that the morals of this 
book are superior to human morals, as its oracles are superior to 
human opinions.—M. L. Boutain. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


Happiness is always to be found if we only condescend to pick 
it up seed by seed. As none of its ingredients should be thought 
to minute to be gathered and added to our stores, so none should 
be deemed too insignificant for distribution to others. Occa- 
sions for conferring great benefits do not often occur, and when 
they do, it may not be in our power to bestow them ; but the lit- 
tle services and gratifications which every current day places 
within the reach of the humblest member of society will consti- 
tute, if we all throw our share into the common stock, no incon- 
siderable aggregate of human enjoyments and mutual good will. 
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BUSY BEES. 


In the Island of Cuba bees are kept with great success. They 
are not enervated by the warmth and perennial fruitfulness of 
the climate, but work on accumulating stores, though there is to 
be no winter in which they will be wanted. Many of the Cu- 
bans have hundreds of swarms. All the owners do, is to furnish 
hives, which only requires them to cut a large hollow tree into 
pieces three feet long, and laying them down upon sheds, to fas- 
ten a stick through the centre, upon which the bees begin to 
build. The hives swarm frequently, and all are, as we said, train- 
ed to thorough industry, and their industry is abundantly re- 
warded among the fragrant Belle Flowers. Whena hive is full 
of honey, the bees seal it up at both ends, and go to another ; so 
that the planter has only to take away the rich stores from the 
deserted dwellings; for as there is no winter, the bees are al- 
ways laying up and never consuming—Journal of Com. 
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Poetry. 


THE LITTLE SEED. 
A little acorn, when ’tis grown, 
Will be a mighty oak and strong ; 
A still more tiny seed, if sown, 
Will be a pine with stem so long. 


But each must grow for many a day, 

And each must fee] the fresh’ning shower, 
And often drink the sun’s bright ray, 

And daily strike their deep roots lower. 


And all that’s great, or good, or wise, 
Must from some small beginning spring, 
Be daily watched, and daily rise, 
And many things must increase bring. 


Then I must take all pains and care, 
If I would wise or useful be ; 
And must of indolence beware, 
And thank the friends who watch o’er me. 











LOVE TO GOD. 
*Tis vain to say we love the Lord, 
Unless we also love his word: 
And search the Sacred Scriptures through, 
To find what God would have us do. 


While we delight, and live in sin, 
How dwells the love of God within ? 
That child is serving Satan still, 
Who hates the Saviour’s holy will. 


The sins that crucified our Lord, 

By God’s dear children are abhorr’d, 
Too well they love his blessed name, 
To put it to an open shame. 


Let little children, then, who dare 
To lie, or steal, or curse and swear, 
Remember that their actions prove, 
That God they neither fear, nor love. 


TREES AND FLOWERS. 


Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains, 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new ; 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the humble weed. 
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